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kinds of special ability to make a good community, and
that every one must play his part.

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS

It seems as if any teacher seriously considering what use
he must make of the work of psychologists on native in-
telligence, would have to organize his work to allow for
the following facts:

(1)  The different degrees of intelligence to be found in
an average class.   Different standards of achievement and
different rates of progress must be expected.

(2)  For the backward, whether innately so or temporarily,
special arrangements must be made, either in small classes
or by individual help.   They need above all to be successful
and to receive kindly sympathy and help.

(3)  Unless the child of special ability is head and
shoulders above the average, the more he can be interested
in other subjects than his own, the more he can be trained
to take it for granted that though he is good in one way
others are good in others, the better for him and his world.
He should not be exploited but neither should he be
snubbed.

(4)  As a child's LQ. is fairly constant and the child of
three rated at go will probably be a go when thirteen,
' growth * of intelligence only means that with native
ability a child will at one age know and do certain things, at
another, others.   The capacity to use capacity, or to make
use of experience, will be roughly the same.

Hence the teacher must do his best in the junior school
to make such an environment "as will be suitable for the
below normal, the normal and the super-normaL